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A MOUNTED PARTY IN QUEST OF STOLEN CATTLE. 


FRANK LAYTON: an Avsrratian Story. 
CHAPTER VIII. 


4 BIVOUAC IN THE BUSH.—A DISSERTATION ON GULLY- 
RAKING, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


Two days after the return of Frank from his 
unsuccessful pursuit of the strayed or stolen 
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cattle, three persons, well mounted and accom- 
panied by the same number of strong, wiry, rough- 
coated dogs, were traversing a rocky glen in the 
mountainous region which lay behind the settle- 


ments of which we have spoken. The travellers 
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carried guns conveniently slung from their 
shoulders, and to the sad were attached the 
necessary ascoutrements of a mounted bushman— 
hobbles for the horses, and blankets, opossum- 
skin cloaks, bags of provisions, and the invariable 
uart pot for the riders, who were Mr. Bracy, 
Prank Layton, and a young stock-owner, Mr. 
Bracy’s nearest neighbour. They were attended 
by a “black fellow,” or aboriginal native, mounted 
on a shaggy pony. This attendant was one of the 
tame specimens of a race which, in less than a 
hun years, will probably be known only by 
tradition or in history, in the vast land which, less 
than a hundred years ago, had no other human 
occupants. He was young, small in stature, but 
active and muscular; well featured, too, and 
intelligent. He spoke fluently the language of 
his protectors, for he had been brought up in Mr. 
Bracy’s family, and was attached to it by the 
strong ties of kindness and gratitude. He was 
lightly but decently clad; was in exuberant 
spirits, which he manifested in causing his steed 
to curvet like a war-horse, addressing it, from 
time to time, in terms of grave and earnest admo- 
nition, as he respectfully brought up the rear of 
the small cavaleade; and he angwered to the 
name of Dick Brown. 

It will be understood that the object of this 
journey was the recovery of Mr. Braey’s cattle ; 
and, before we proceed with the adventures of the 
party, we must, at the risk of being tedious, offer 
a few words of explanation. 

Our readers will understand that the farm which 
we call Hunter’s Creek lay near the verge of the 
settlement, and considerably wide of the overland 
route between Sydney and Melbourne. Between 
it and Melbourne, and on either side, the land was 
dotted over, though by no means fully ooomgled 
with cattle and sheep runs, farms and stations ; but, 
beyond the out-station of which we have wri 1 
was what is emphatically called “the bush,” into 
which the feet of settlers had at that time rarely 
penne not so much, however, because it was 

own on seed to offer no inducements in the 
way of fertile valleys and water-courses, as that 
the same advantages were to be found elsewhere 
without the extra toil and danger which pushing 
farther back into the interior would be sure to 
involve. Thus, to Mr. Bracy, as well as to his 
attendants, the tract before was almost terra 
incognita, There were others, however, to whom 
the mountain passes of that part of the interior 
were better known, among whom were Morris and 
his er M‘Weevil. 

@ men occupied a run some distance from 
Hunter's Creek, and passed as men of some sub- 
stance, but dissolute habits: they were, moreover, 
aa of practices which, if proved, 
would have ranked them at once among felons. 
It need scarcely be said that the method of depas- 
turage necessarily adopted in Australia—that of 
feeding very large herds of cattle and flocks of 
sheep on extensive tracts of land, uninclosed except 
by natural barriers—involves considerable risk of 
loss. With regard to sheep, they are liable to the 
attacks of wild dogs and other casualties; while 
the cattle, which are frequently half wild, escaping 
the vigilance of stockmen, are apt either to break 
away into the mountains, and form wholly wild 





herds in the grassy gullies, or perish in some un- 
frequented spot; or they attach themselves to 
other runs, or join some passing herd that is shift- 
ing its station. “ Hence,” says a writer who had 
experimentally known the life of a stock-owner in 
New South Wales, “ it is impossible to make stock- 
men accountable for every beast, especially in 
some of the mountainous or mountain-bordered 
runs. It will readily be understood what strong 
temptation is thus put in the way of the stock- 
man to sell an odd beast or two when they con- 
sider they can do so without detection.” Else- 
where, the same writer says, that the stockmen 
are frequently unprincipled characters, and “if not 
such when first invested with the office, its unavoid- 
able licence and temptations soon effect a change 
for the worse. They continually meet with cattle 
in the bush without owners; some never branded, 
others which have strayed so far that no one 
about the part knows whose brand it is they bear. 
These, of course, there is every temptation to 
dishonestly disposed persons to appropriate and 
sell; and from selling such chance prizes as these 
it is but a step to leaving some of their own 
masters’ cattle unbranded, and selling them in 
due tees or ores Bun 3 a rae - - ad own 
upon » an them till they have 
gathered a little herd.” 

And with r to the cattle which, escaping 
from the surveillance of the stockmen, form wild 
herds in the mountains and breed there, some- 
times to a considerable extent, remaining un- 
claimed because unobserved—this tendency has 
given rise to a system of what is called “ gully. 
raking.” Men who do not scruple to purchase 
dishonestly of stockmen—of course giving much 
below the value of the beasts they buy—think it a 
fair game enough to appropriate as their own all 
stray cattle, Acquainting themselves with the 
wild and desolate country around, and well 
mounted, they search the mountain gullies, and 
not unfrequently meet with a rich prize in the 
shape of a whole herd, which, driven home to 





their own stock-yards, and branded with their 
own brands, can scarcely thereafter be recognised. 
Sometimes, when former brands have been too 
indelibly impressed on the hides of the animals, 
these men have been known to flay off the branded 
portion of the skin, Others, , have secret 
recesses in the mepntaint, in ~ ch cattle thus 
surreptitiously obtai can secreted until 
opportunities offer for disposing of them at a safe 
distance from the locality, 
This digression may serve to partly explain the 
ition held by the two men, Morris and 
‘Weevil, and also the evident discomposure of | 


Morris at the absence from the station of little | 


Joe, with whom he was in secret confederacy. If | 
anything more need be added, it is that they had 
had tact to keep clear of any overt act of 
dishonesty by which such secret transactions could 
be brought home to them. Their stock-yard and 
run were open enough to inspection, and contained 
nothing, at any time, to implicate them ; while, at 
the same time, they were widely known as men 
with whom no one of character would care to 
associate. 

It was towards evening that the travellers of 
whom we have spoken were traversing the rocky 
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len. A long day of arduous exercise had disposed 

th horses and riders for rest, and a favourable 
spot for a bivouac was soon found close by a clump 
of cedars. A short time sufficed for making the 
needful preparations, each traveller unsaddling 
and hobbling his own horse, which was then 
turned off to graze. Abundance of dry wood was 
easily collected for a fire; while the black had 
started off in search of water, which he found at 
no great distance from the spot. Soon it was 
bubbling over the blazing brands, while knives 
and teeth were busily employed on cold beef and 
damper. - 

On a journey like the present the distinction 
between master and servant is more slightly 
maintained than on the farm; and, when supper 
was over, the two stock-owners with the stockman 
sat cozily around their bright fire, preparatory 
to wrapping themselves in their blankets for a 
night’s sound sleep in the open air; while the 
native lad was snugly enough rolled up in his, a 
little in the rear. 

Mr. Bracy was in good spirits. A lengthened 
experience of colonial life had accustomed him to 
bush adventures ; and he did not much apprehend 
the ultimate loss of his cattle, which had hitherto 
left a sufficiently broad trail. He fancied, too, 
that they could .. at no great distance; though 
that was uncertain enough, he confessed, having 
known instances in which stray cattle had led 
their pursuers a chase of weeks before they could 
be recovered. He had rather dogmatically com- 
bated Frank’s opinion, that Morris and M‘Weevil 
were the aggressors on his property. He knew 
them, he said, to be unprincipled men, and likely 
enough to be in league with dishonest stockmen ; 
but it was too bold a stroke for them, and attend- 
ed by too much hazard, to make a violent and 
outright raid into a neighbour's run; especially 
while one of them was evidently seeking to get 
round the men in another way, which, he added, 
had often been tried, and as often thwarted by 
the incorruptible honesty of Tom Price, whose 
main fault was in not withstanding the temptation 
of rum. 

He was puzzled, too, Mr. Bracy confessed. At 
first, it was his impression that the cattle had 
broken loose of themselves, until it was plain that 
they had been followed by a horseman, and had 
been severely flogged, too, to quicken them in 
their movements. There had been considerable 
cunning also in the driver, whoever he might be, 
in the route taken, wherever it might lead; and 
having expressed these opinions, Mr. Bracy dis- 
missed from his conversation, and probably from 
his mind, all further reference to the cattle; 
turning it—for the benefit, primarily, of his neigh- 
bour, the young stock-owner, and secondarily, for 
that of Frank, who had risen much in his favour 
—to some incidents in his own previous history, 
relating, among other bush stories, the following 
account of an attack by the aborigines. 


CHAPTER IX. 

A YARN IN THE BUSH.—A BRUSH WITH THE ABORIGINES. 
“T Top you,” said Mr. Bracy to Frank, “ when I 
brought you up to the run, that I knew somethi 
of the spiteful, unprovoked ways of what you cal 
the natives of the country; and yet, when I come 


to think of it, not so unprovoked either: for, in 
the first place, we take away their grounds, and 
drive them farther and farther back ; and, in the 
second place, they had not been used to much 
kindness in return for the land we have taken. 
Wherever white men and what we call civilization 
have gone—such civilization too! mostly gun- 
powder and rum to begin with, at any rate—it 

as been pretty much might against right, I 
think. But this is a as a IT am not going 
to try to solve: there’s room enough, no doubt, 
for all, and a hundred times more room than is 
likely to be filled up for many generations ; so it 
seems rather unfair to say that a few black 
savages should hold land for ever and do nothing 
with it, when millions of people that do know how 
to use it want room in the world to turn them- 
selves. 

“ However, there are all sorts among the black 
natives. There, for instance,” said Mr. Bracy, 
pointing to the spot where Dick Brown lay coiled 
up and soundly sleeping, “is a fellow that would 
risk his life to save mine.” 

“T should be loth to trust to that, though,” 
observed Mr. Irving, the young farmer. “I don’t 
know much about the vermin, nor don’t wish; 
but the stories I have heard are not very much in 
their favour.” 

“You have not been long in the colony, Mr, 
Irving,” replied the older stock-owner, quietly ; 
“and, before you came out, your mind was made 
up to think that the poor blacks are nothing more 
nor less than a breed of apes. You are wrong 
about that; but never mind: all I mean to say is, 
that Dick did risk his life to save mine; and if he 
had not done it, I should not be here now. And 
here is my story. 

“Before I came to Hunter’s Creek I had a 
large farm in New South Wales, and should not 
have left it, only I got sick of convict labour and 
all the ins and outs of it. My farm was reckoned 
a good one; it lay back, pretty near the Blue 
Mountain range, and there was a capital sheep 
run; only in dry seasons we were troubled for 
water. To remedy this, I made up my mind to 
get an out-lying station farther in the bush, where 
there was a fair supply at all times. This was 
about ten miles from the farm. So I started one 
day, and, having taken possession of the run, I 
returned, and parcelled out a lot of sheep, about 
eight hundred, and sent them off with Tom Price— 
he was one of my shepherds then—took with me a 
carpenter or two and a dray-load of provisions, 
and went off again through the bush to the new 
run. Dick Brown, then about ten years old, went 
with us too. I had not been used to take much 
heed of him; but I had never treated him badly, 
I think; and the young chap was pretty generally 
at my heels, whether I wanted him or not. 

“ Well, we set ont and got to the new station, 
where we were busy enough for some time, cut- 
ting down timber, splitting, and hurdle-making, 
and then knocking up a hut for the shepherd and 
his mate. There were a good many natives in 
that part of the country; but they had always 
been quiet enough, and we had never taken much 
notice of them. We did not think much of it, 
therefore, when they came flocking round us, day 





after day, while our work was going on 5 only we 
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had to look out sharply after our tools and pro- 
visions ; for we knew well enough that nothing was 
too hot nor too heavy for them to carry off, if they 
got the chance. But they behaved peaceably, 
took what food we gave them, and some of them 
made a show of helping to get down the timber, 
splitting rails for bacdion, and so on. They 
brought us wild honey, too, and opossum skins, 
to barter with us for flour and other provisions. 
One way and another, they teazed us and hindered 
us a good deal; but this did not matter much 
while they kept quiet, and we bore the annoyance 
because we could not help it. 

“ At last we finished the job; the carpenters 
had gone back with the dray, and no one was at 
the station but myself, Tom Price, the hut- 
keeper, and little Shey. My intention was to 
stay a day or two longer till the sheep had got 
used to the ground, and then to turn homewards 


ain. 

“Tt was just about daybreak of the second day 
of our being alone that I was woke by a loud 
yelling out in the run, and the barking of our 
dogs; and when I jumped out of my berth, and 
opened the hut door, I saw plainly that mischief 
was going on. A whole mob of blacks had come 
down upon us, and, breaking down the hurdles, 
were driving the sheep off into the bush; while 
another party, fifty or more strong, were coming 
on to the hut : they were not a couple of hundred 
yards off when I first saw them; and on they 
came, shouting, and whirling their spears round 
and round in threatening and defiance. 

“The hut-keeper, who had been watching 
round the fold, was nowhere to be seen, and I 
took it for granted that he had been murdered : 
and so it proved ; for, when the fray was over, we 
found him, poor fellow, with a jagged spear right 
through his body, entering in at the back. He 
must have died in an instant, and it seemed as 
though they had come upon him as he was dozing 
on the ground; but this, of course, was never 
known. 

“Well, there was not much time for thinking. 
Tom Price and Dick had both started up by this 
time, and our first move was to shut the door, and 
barricade it, as well as we were able, with all the 
heavy things the hut contained. I said the first 
move was to barricade ourselves in; but not till 
we had given a loud ‘coo-eh’ outside the hut, 
again and again. It was not answered; if it 
had been we were sure we should have heard it 
over the savage yells of the black mob; and then 
we felt certain of the fate of our poor watch- 
man. 

“The next thought was, whether we could de- 
fend ourselves, and how. There was one gun in 


the hut with a little ammunition, and a couple of’ 


axes. I armed myself with one of these and the 
gun; Tom took the other axe. By this time the 
blacks had got up to the hut, and demanded ad- 
mittance. Till now I had scarcely given a thought 
about Dick; but a movement at the back of the 
hut caused me to turn my head just in time to see 
the young fellow, having stripped off nearly all his 
clothes, escaping from a small hatch over one of 
the berths, which we had left for a window. ‘The 
young scoundrel!’ I thought to myself; when he 
looked into my face, and whispered that if we 








could keep the fellows out of the hut for a few 
hours he would run to the nearest farms and give 
the alarm. Before I could answer, he was gone ; 
and thinking that where one could get out another 
could get in, I kept a good look-out afterwards at 
the hatch. 

“Tt happened that the mob were so intent upon 
breaking in upon us at the front, that Dick’s escape 
was unnoticed for a minute or two; while, by 
crowding together, the blacks impeded their own 
operations. But presently we heard a shout, which 
proved that Dick’s retreat was observed; and a 

arty of our assailants set off in pursuit of him. 

e could hear them calling on him to stop; and 
we found afterwards that his pursuers promised 
not only to spare his life, but to do great things 
for him, in their way, if he would desert us; 
threatening, at the same time, all manner of ven- 
geance if, otherwise, he should fall into their 
hands. But the lad only increased his speed, and 
after following him a mile or two, and trying to 
bring him down with their spears, the pursuers 
returned to the hut: 

‘Well, sir,” continued Mr. Bracy, “it was 
pretty warm work for Tom and me, you may be 
sure; but to this day I have never remembered 
exactly all that took place. I know that the 
savages first of all tried to force open the door; 
and when they found that too stiff work, they 
mounted on the roof and began to strip off the 
bark. If it had been a bark hut our fate would 
have been sealed ina short time; but as it was 
built of good stout logs, the walls were too strong 
to be pulled down in a minute. 

“T don’t think the fellows knew there was a gun 
in the hut, or they would not have.set to work 
quite so fearlessly as they did. I can’t say that 
I liked to do it, for more reasons than one, but it 
seemed the only way of prolonging our defence, 
and so, the first strip of bark being pulled off the 
roof was the signal for me to fire, which I did; 
and two of the foremost of the besiegers rolled off, 
and others jumped down, in a bigger hurry than 
they had climbed up. For a minute or two no- 
thing was heard but the most frightful howlings, 
while the whole party ran back from the hut, ex- 

ecting, perhaps, another discharge. I did not 
ose any time, I can tell you, in loading again; and 
I took care to put a double load of shot, for I had 
no ball. 

“It was not long before they came forward 
again, throwing their spears against the hut, and 
with such good aim that one after another came 
through the cracks between the logs, and others 
rattled in at the small hatches we had left for 
windows ; but we took care to stand out of the 
line of these as well as we could, and though we 
were several times near being hit, we did escape 
for a while. Presently, however, the mob rushed 
towards us again, and made a desperate push at 
the door, which partly gave way; and then, as far 
as I remember anything of what happened, Tom 
Price cried out that he had got more than he 
wanted ; and I saw that a spear had gone into his 
shoulder. There was no time for ceremony. 
Through a chink in the wall—for I did not dare 
show myself at the hatch—I singled out one of 
the fellows whom I knew to be a leader of the 
mischief, and fired again. The chap fell, and the 
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others fell back, as they had done before; and that | sir, had run through the bush, at the hazard of: 


gave me time to load once more. Then they tried 
anew move. We had gota lot of dry wood out- 
side the hut for firing, and before we could make 
out what the fellows were doing, they had kindled 
a fire; and as soon as it burnt up pretty fiercely 
they began to throw brand after brand on the 
roof, meaning to burn or smoke us out, of course. 
It was well that the hut was made of green stuff 
that would not easily catch ; as it was, it was bad 
enough, for the wind drove the smoke of the fire 
right against the hut and filled it almost to suffo- 
cation. 

“* Master,’ said Tom, ‘I can’t stand this much 
longer. I vote for breaking out upon them, and 
taking our chance. Better die like men than be 
smothered in this way.’ I did not know but he 
was right; but presently the smoke cleared off a 
little, and I tried to encourage him to hold out. 
And so, sir, we did, for two or three hours. How 
many times I loaded and fired I cannot tell; but 
at last all my powder was gone. I was wounded 
too, as well as Tom, though neither of us very 
badly. I don’t know whether the blacks found 
out, or fancied, that my gun was useless; at all 
events, they seemed to make up their minds to 
have the hut about our ears. On they came, 
cautiously at first, and then more boldly; some 
striking at the door with heavy logs, and others 
climbing on to the roof, stripping off the bark as 
fast as they could. Five minutes more and all 
would have been over; the hut, indeed, was half 
filled with the mob, for the door had given way at 
last, and the fellows on the roof had made a pretty 
considerable breach; a dozen spears were raised 
against us while we were defending ourselves des- 
perately right and left with our axes, when we 
heard Joud shouts from the run, then the galloping 
of horses, and then the report of fire-arms. The 
next instant the hut was empty, and the blacks 
were mostly scudding over the run with a dozen 
well-armed horsemen behind them in hot pursuit. 
Not all of them, however ; for, on rushing from the 
hut to ascertain the cause of our deliverance, I was 
encountered by one of the savages, and thrown 
down with such force as for the moment to stun 
me. Recovering, I found the fellow with one knee 
on my breast and my own axe in his hand, raised 
high above my head. I could not move; and I 
saw his eyes sparkling with vengeance and triumph. 
The blow fell sir; but not on me. Look here” 
—and Mr. Bracy, rising and approaching the young 
sleeping native, gently drew aside the blanket, and 
pointed expressively toa long, deep, and fearful scar 
on the back of Dick’s head, which happened to be 
exposed to the firelight. 

“ Don’t tell me, Mr. Irving,” said the narrator, 
when he had resumed his seat, “ that the aborigines 
ef this country have neither sense nor feeling nor 
gratitude. That young fellow, sir, whom I cer- 
tainly had saved from starvation, when the poor 
gin, his mother, five years before had crawled into 
my barn to die; and whom I had since fed and 
kept about me, as I would have adopted and 
brought up a good-looking dog under the same 
circumstances, just out of common humanity, 
nothing more; and whiom I treated kindly, as I 
also would have treated my dogs, and did treat 
them, but nothing beyond that—that young fellow, 


= 





his life, to the nearest farms; had collected toge- 
ther a little band for our defence; had led them to 
the spot in an almost incredibly short space of time ; 
and, at the very last, when my life would not have 
seemed worth a minute’s purchase, had thrown him- 
self between me and the arm of my enemy, one of 
his own race too, and received the blow that was 
meant for me.” Mr. Bracy, as he spoke, faltered 
in his voice; and Frank, looking into his employ- 
er’s face, saw the reason why, in the overflowing 
of his eyes and the nervous play of his lips. And, 
from that time, Frank was sure he had a master 
worth serving. 

Mr. Irving was not unmoved either. “TI shall 
think better of the black natives in future, for your 
Dick’s sake,” he said; “ but what was the upshot 
of the affair, Mr. Bracy ?” 

“Oh, [had forgotten that, in talking about 
Dick. Why, the skirmish did not last long after 
that; the blacks got away into the bush, except 
some half dozen who were killed, or so desperately 
wounded that they had no chance of recovery. 
There was an investigation, but it ended in nothing ; 
and we could never understand why the attack was 
made, except that it was a sudden temptation to 
plunder.* The sheep that were driven off were 
mostly recovered; and the tribe that had done the 
mischief left the bush in that part. I took care, 
for some time afterwards, however, to have a 
stronger party at the run; but it was never 
attacked again. Still it was some time before 
IT could get the trouble off my mind; and I was 
not sorry, when I moved into this part of the 
country, to find that the blacks were neither very 
numerous nor dangerous: I wanted no more blood 
on my hands, I can tell you.” 

Mr. Bracy’s story ended here; and, an hour 
later, the whole party were wrapped in their 
blankets. For a time the novelty of his situation 
kept Frank from following the example of his 
master and the young farmer, who were soundly 
sleeping. The bright, rose-tinted flame from the 
burning embers; the soft, dry air; the dark 
shadows in the glen, relieved by brilliant streams 
of moonlight, where the beams were not inter- 
cepted by rocks or trees; the fireflies darting 
rapidly around; the screams of night-birds; the 
story to which he had just now listened; thoughts 
of home and home friends; and conjectures re- 
specting the future; all combined to hold his eyes 
waking. At length, however, he sank into a deep 
slumber, from which he was awakened early the 
next morning by a clear, shrill, piercing cry from a 
distance—‘ Coo-eh, coo-eh!” which caused him to 
start up wide awake, under the full impression that 
savages were upon them with unearthly yells. It 
was only the voice of Dick Brown, who had started 
half an hour before in search of his shaggy pony, 
which had wandered out of sight, and who was 
raising the echoes of the glen with his “ Coo-eh, 
coo-eh !” a well-known signal in Australia. 





* In justice to the Australian aborigines, who are generally 
charged with treachery, cruelty, and cowardice, it must be 
remembered that if the whites have at times been barbarously 
massacred when in their power, the natives have sustained 
dreadful injuries at the hands of the latter, having often been 
shot down as beasts by escaped convicts and ruthiess settlers. 
See ‘‘ Australia and its Settlements ;” a monthly volume pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. 
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THE MOSCOW RAILWAY. 


Ir appears that, throughout the vast area of ter- 
| ritory subject to the autocrat of Russia, there is at 
— but one railway in actual operation ; others, 
owever, are in course of formation. Knowing 
| how diverse are most things in this barbaric em- 
| pire from their counterparts in the more advanced 
states of Europe, one feels curious to hear how this 
| irresistible agent of civilization is managed. In 
| this wish we have been gratified by the perusal of 
| avery interesting description of a journey lately 
| made upon this line, from St. Petersburg to the 
| ancient capital of Russia. The traveller was Mr. 
| Oliphant, from whose admirable and opportune 
| work on the Russian Shores of the Black Sea we 
extract the passage in question. 
Mr. Oliphant and his companion, having beguiled 
a few days in sight-seeing at the city of the Czar, 
were anxious.to reach Moscow, and inspect its far- 
famed wonders. “ We accordingly proceeded,” he 
writes, “ bag and baggage to the station of the rail- 
way. Only one train starts daily ; and the hour at 
which this most important event takes place is, or 
ought to be, 11 4.m. Travellers are commanded 
by the government to be at the station at ten pre- 
cisely ; and even then they are liable to be told 
that the train is full—as it is quite an unheard-of 
thing to put on an extra carriage for any number 
of passengers. Having arrived, therefore, at ten 
minutes before ten, to be quite sure of being in 
time, our luggage was seized by a soldier, police- 
man, or railway porter (for they all wear somewhat 
the same uniform), and carried in one direction, 
while we rushed in another to show our passports 
for Moscow, to procure which we had been to three 
different offices the day before. Here the descrip- 
tion of our persons and our reasons for travelling, 
which it contained, being copied at full length, we 
were hurried to another counter, where we got it 
stamped ; whence, catching sight of our baggage 
en passant, we sped on to the ticket-office, and 
then, returning to our portmanteaus, went through 
a few formalities, which ended in receiving a ticket, 
| to add to the number of those with which our 
pockets were now pretty well filled. The anxiety 
of mind which wok a variety of documents causes 
| is not to be wondered at, when the consequences 
which the loss of any one of them would entail are 
| considered. Ladies, in Russia, do not think of 
| trying to carry their tickets in their gloves. We 
now betook ourselves to the waiting-room, which we 
| should have thought handsome had we not been de- 
tained in it so long that we got tired of admiring it. 
“For an hour did the destined occupants of the 
| train sit patiently on the benches, every man with 
| head uncovered—for even a skull-cap is an abo- 
| mination to a Russian under a roof. Every one 
| in military garb seemed to have the entrée to the 
platform, while the doors were rigorously shut 
against us unhappy civilians. At a quarter before 
eleven, however, they are opened ; a general rush 
follows, and we are hurried through a barrier, the 
doors of which close behind us. Soon the whole 
barrier becomes thronged with people, waving their 
adieux as ardently as if they were booked for Aus- 
tralia. A bell, a whistle, and a dull attempt at a 
scream, are, as in more civilized parts of the world, 
the signals for starting ; we leave the weeping eyes 


| and waving pocket-handkerchiefs behind us, and. 


miles an hour. We have hardly done so ere we 
arrive at a station. 


nutes, and the people during that time walk up 
and down the platform and smoke ; then we huddle 
into our old places, and have time to look about us. 
The carriages are large. Nobody seems to go in 
the first class. A second-class carriage accommo- 
dates about fifty people. They are built, asin Aus- 
tria and America, with a passage in the centre, 
perambulated by a man in uniform, who occasion- 
ally asks people for their tickets. He seems to 
make the inquiry the first time to satisfy himself 
that you have got one, and afterwards merely as an 
amusement, which he apparently enjoys the more 
if he fancies you are going to sleep. The men are 
bearded and dirty, and relate stories in a low tone 
of voice, for the benefit of the whole company, most 
of whom have evidently never been on a railway 
before. At every station the same scene ensues. 
The unsmoked ends of the last station’s cigars, 
having been carefully preserved, are lighted afresh, 
and vehemently smoked on the platform during 
five or ten minutes, as the case may be. 

“ The stations are all very spacious and uniformly 
constructed, with an immense domed building for 
engines attached to each. Though there is only 
one passenger train daily, there are three goods 
trains, always well loaded with inland produce, 
tallow, fur, tea, etc., or with cotton for the interior. 
I should hardly think the line could possibly pay ; 
but, as it is a government concern, nobody has any 
means of ascertaining this fact. Whether it pays 
or not, the railway traveller in Russia soon dis- 
covers that the requirements of trade are as little 
regarded by the government as his own personal 
convenience: for the restrictive policy of the em- 
pire must ever neutralize, in a great measure, the 
beneficial effects of rapid internal communication ; 
while the difficulties that have always been placed 
in the way of free mercantile intercourse exist in 
fall force, though the physical obstacles by which 
it has hitherto been encompassed are overcome. 
In fact, though the public cannot but be benefited 
by the formation of railroads throughout a country, 
it is hardly for the public benefit that railroads are 
constructed here. Russian railroads seem to be 
meant for Russian soldiers ; and it is the facility 
thus afforded, of transporting large bodies of men, 
that invests this mode of communication in Russia 
with an importance which does not attach to it in 
Great Britain.” 

The travellers completed their journey of 450 
miles in twenty-two hours. 





DRIFTY DAYS. 


Wotton Gilbert, that snow began to fall on the 


of March following. It is not to be understood 
that the fall was uninterrupted through this in- 
terval, but that probably there was not a single 
day without the appearance of flakes or sleet. An 
immense number of human lives and of cattle was 
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in the course of ten minutes, find, to our satisfac- | 
tion, that we have increased our speed to fifteen | 


Everybody rushes out and | 
lights a cigarette. We are to stop here ten mi- | 





Ir is recorded, in the register of the parish of 
5th of January, 1614, and continued until the 12th | 
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lost. This is the longest snow-storm of which we 
have met with any notice ii the public or domestic 
chronicles of Great Britain. at was its geo- 
graphical area is unknown, but we have accounts 
of some very wide-spread falls. One of the most 
extensive commenced May 6, 1832, when Pach- 
tussoff, the Russian navigator, was at Nova Zembla, 
and Helmerson was travelling in the Ural moun- 
tains. The descent was experienced from the 
former locality, through the whole range as far as 
the parallel of 48°, a distance of nearly fifteen 
hun thiles. The great storm on the night of 
December 24, 1836, with which we were faimiliar, 
was also rematkable for its extent as well as for its 
violence, the wind blowing a hurricane. Siow 
covered the sixty thousand square miles of Eng- 
land and Wales, in many places to the depth of 
several feet; and all the roads of the kingdom 
were either obstructed or rendered quite impass- 
able, till euttings had been made through the 
drifts. At Lewes, an avalanche fell from the 
cliffs, destroying a nuthber of houses and burying 
the inhabitants ih the ruitis. The storm prevailed 
over the north of Germany, all Holland, and the 
greater part of France and Spain. In the latter 
country, the whitened fields around Bilboa soon 
received a different tinge from the blood of Espa- 
tero’s soldiers, who were tlien prosecuting the war 
against the Carlists. 

There is something etninéntly beautiful in the 
gentle descent of snow, as the features of the rural 
landscape, field, wood, homestead, and ivy tower 
are silently mantled with the pure and delicate 
material. But the scene becotnes highly imposing 
in a@ mountainous country, whet the gale blows 
tempestuously, and the flakes are driven along in 
clouds of irregular density, now obscuring the 
nearest objects, shutting out heaven and earth 
from sight, and then revealing for a moment, be- 
tween the flying volumes, patches of sky aloft, 
with surrounding outlines of terrestrial nature. 
The storm is enjoyable by the side of the hearth- 
stone ; but it is perilous enough, and often fatal, to 
the lone wayfaritig stranger whosé track is ob- 
literated, and to shepherds aiid their flocks in 
distant wilds. In 1719, aii army of seven thou- 
sand Swedes perished in a stiow-stotfm upon the 
motntains of Rudél and Tydél, in their march to 
attack Drontheim. In the pastoral districts of the 
Scottish highlands, traditionary relations of de- 
structive snow-falls, exciting adventures, and nar- 
row escapes, are citrrent among the peasantry, and 
are often recurred to by the ingle-nook, as the 
wind whirls the drift around their cabins on winter 
nights. The “ Thirteen Drifty Days” designate, 
in legendary lore, a specially severe interval in the 
year 1620, during which the snow fell on the 
frosted ground day and night, with little intermis- 
sion. The cold was intense to a degree never 
before remembered; the wind was keen and 
biting: atid through the whole period the sheep 
never broke their fast. About the fifth and sixth 
days, the younger part of the flocks began to fall 
into a torpid state, and soom perished. On the 
ninth dnd terith days, the shepherds commenced 
forming huge semicircular walls of the dead, in 
order to shelter the living ; but the protection was 
of little avail, a8 want of food aided the havoc of 
the cletnents. Impelled by hunger, the sheep were 





seen tearing at one another’s wool with their teeth. 
On the fourteenth day, at the close of the dismal 
period, many a high-lying farm had not a survivor 
of their once extensive flocks. Misshapen walls of 
dead, surrounding small prostrate groups, alone 
met the gaze of the owners. Out of more than 
twenty thousand sheep, in the extensive pastoral 
district of Eskdale-muir, only forty remained alive 
on one farm and five on another. The farm of 
Phants continued unstocked and untenanted for 
forty years after the storm; and a glen in Tweeds- 
muir became a common to which any one drove 
his flocks, and continued so upwards of a century. 

A similarly bitter season, but briefer, occurred 
at the commencement of the year 1795. The 
snow fell in the night of January 24 and 25; and 
the storm visited with special violence the south of 
Scotland, from Crawford-muir to the border. 
Seventeen shepherds perished, and upwards of 
thirty were carried home insensible, but afterwards 
recovered; while the number of sheep that were 
destroyed was beyond exainple in the district. So 
completely were the flocks overwhelmed, that no 
one knew where they were till the thaw exposed 
them. Numibers were driven by the violeiice of 
the gale into the streams, where they were buried 
or frozen up, and finally carried out to sea by the 
subsequent floods. At the beds of Esk, in the 
Solway Firth, a place where the tide throws out 
and leaves whatever is borne into the estuary by 
the rivers, there were found the bodies of 1840 
sheep, nine black cattle, three horses, two men 
one woman, forty-five dogs, and a hundred and 
eighty hares, besides a large number of inferior 
animals. 

There are instances of sheep surviving an en- 
tombment in the snow for a very extraordinary 
period. In the winter of 1800, one was buried 
near Kendal for thirty-three days and nights, 
without the possibility of moving, and yet sur- 
vived; and another, in the same winter, near Cal- 
beck in Cumberland, endured a burial of thirty- 
eight days. When found, it had completely eaten 
the wool off both shoulders, and was reduced to a 
skeleton, yet it perfectly recovered. The length 
of time during which life may be maintained in 
such circumstances will of course depend upon the 
natural strength and endurance of the animal, the 
degree of cold, and the possibility of obtaining a 
small portion of food. It is often the case in great 
snow-storms, that the cold is not intense, the ther- 
momieter descending only a few degrees below the 
freezing point ; and as snow is itself an imperfect 
conductor of heat, the objects which it shrouds are 
kept at a higher temperature than that of the ex- 
terior air, and are thus protected from its ungenial 
influences. Well-authenticated cases are on record 
of passengers being overwhelmed, and remaining 
alive for a considerable interval in the snow. In 
the year 1799, Elizabeth Woodcock, while ventur- 
ing from Cambridge market to Impingham, was 
arrested by the drift, and buried in it for eight 
days and nights. While in this situation, she 
heard the bells of the village church ring on two 
successive Sundays, and was found alive ; but after- 
wards died from injudicious though well-intended 
treatment. ie 

Though with a common reputation for stupidity, 
the phrase of “ the owrie cattle and silly sheep” 
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is net a just description of the latter in a state of 
nature, or when roused by peculiar circumstances 
to exercise their powers. They have generally an 
unerring foresight of an approaching snow-fall, or 
of the coming wind that will drift what is already 
upon the ground. Even when the weather-wise 
shepherd sees no prognostication of a tempest, he 
may behold his better-instructed flock march away 
to some known and approved shelter, under the 
guidance of this instinct. A mountaineer relates, 
that having left his sheep for the night, in appa- 
rently safe and comfortable quarters, he was plod- 
ding his weary way homeward, when, before dis- 
tance and darkness shut them out of view, he 
looked back to see if they had given over work, or 
had ceased to dig for food through the snow which 
lay upon the surface. To his surprise, they were 
all masehitng down hill towards a small plantation, 
to which he had been accustomed to drive them 
for shelter when fearing the coming of a storm. 
They had fallen into rows, and were pacing reso- 
lutely after each other, though there was nothing 
in the aspect of the sky that suggested to him the 
approach of foul weather. Passing through the 
plantation, they took that side of it which would 
afford protection from the south-west hurricanes. 
It happened, however, that although instinct ad- 
monished them of an impending tempest, it had 
not taught them from what quarter the storm 
would come, and it blew from the north-east in the 
night, from which they had no defence. 

rifty days call into special exercise the shep- 
herd’s dog, task all his powers to the uttermost, 
and illustrate his wonderful sagacity, with that 


laborious care for the preservation of his master’s 
flock which seems to be inherent and hereditary in 
the race. The genuine animal, the colley of the 
Scotch, stands low in proportion to the length, is 
slightly but vigorously formed, indifferent to ca- 
resses, distant to strangers, but devotedly attached 
to his owner. The quick ear and bright eye catch 


every signal. It is obeyed on the instant, while 
every faculty is intent upon the accomplishment of 
the mission, often a very onerous one, yet executed 
with marvellous tact and celerity. The colley 
knows nothing of the luxury of the parlour, or the 
comforts of the kennel, but is liable to out-of-door 
work night and day, content, when the labour is 
over, to return with his master to his humble cot- 
tage, and there curl up beneath his chair, or sit 
by his side partaking of his simple repast, and 
ready to turn out again as occasion may require. 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, had a dog of this 
bre , named Sirrah, to whom, from his extraordi- 
nary intelligence, the possession of reason might 
almost be allowed. One night, a large ftock of 
lambs that were under his charge, startled at some- 
thing, and scampered away in three different direc- 
tions across the hills, despite his efforts to keep 
them together. “Sirrah,” said he, “ they’re awa !”” 
It was too dark for dog and master to see each 
other at any distance apart; but Sirrah under- 
stood him, and set off after the fugitives. The 
night passed on, and Hogg with his assistant tra- 
versed every neighbouring hill in anxious search, 
but could hear nothing of either lambs or dog; 
and he was returning to his master with the doleful 
intelligence that his charge was lost. “On our 
way home, however,” says he, “we discovered a 








lot of lambs at the bottom of a deep ravine, called 
the Flesh Cleuch, and the indefatigable Sirrah 
standing in front of them, looking round for some 
relief, but still true to his charge.” 
But it is specially when the storms of winter 
come on, and 
“the bleating kind 

Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glist’ning earth, 

With looks of dumb despair, then, sad, dispersed, 

Dig for the wither’d herb through heaps of snow,” 


that the dog of the mountain shepherd has his 
capacity tested and value proved. At such times, 
the scattered sheep have to be hastily collected and 
brought to a place of security. A circuit of miles 
on the dreary hills, or mountain side, or over vast 
and trackless moors, has to be taken without loss 
of time: a duty intrusted to the dog, who will 
assemble the flock, not omitting a straggler, and 
bring it up from remote points, unless the snow-fall 
is more than usually heavy. Hogg relates a re- 
markable instance of sagacity. The storm had 
raged during the whole night. He and his fellow- 
servants rose some time before day, for they had a 
flock of eight hundred ewes a long way distant, and 
they were resolved to make a bold effort to reach 
them. The inclosure around the house was not 
more than three hundred yards across, but the 
snow had drifted so deeply, and the wind was so 
violent, that it was full two hours before they 
cleared it. It was two hours more before they 
reached the sheep. Some of the ewes were found 
standing in a close body, but others were covered 
over with snow to the depth of ten feet. After 
extricating many, nearly three hundred and fifty 
were missing when night closed. The next day, the 
shepherds resumed the search. They passed by a 
deep glen full of trees; there was not the top of 
one of them to be seen. They came to the ground 
where the sheep should have been, but there was 
not one of them above the snow. Here and there 
they could perceive the heads or horns of strag- 
glers appearing, and these were easily got out ; but 
when they had collected these few, oor could find 
no more. It was a kind of sloping ground, and 
the snow was from six to eight feet deep, and 
under this the sheep were lying, scattered over at 
least a hundred acres of heathy ground. They 
went about boring with their long poles, but they 
often did not find one sheep in a quarter of an 
hour. At length a white shaggy sheep-dog, named 
Sparkie, seemed to have comprehended their per- 
plexity ; for he began to scrape the snow, and look 
over his shoulder at them. On going to the spot, 
they found that he had marked right over a sheep. 
From that he flew to another, then to another, as 
fast as they could get them out, and ten times 
faster, for he had sometimes twenty or thirty holes 
marked beforehand. 

Some general remarks upon the phenomena and 
geography of snow will appropriately close this 
paper. ‘The particles of almost all bodies that 
pass from the liquid to the solid state have the 
property of so grouping themselves as to form 
regular solids or crystals. The forms of the crystals 
vary in bodies whose chemical composition is differ- 
ent, but are constant in those in which it is the 
s:ame, and where the circumstances of formation 
are also alike. If snow is received on objects of a 
dark colour, and at a temperature below the freez- 
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ing point, crystals of exquisite beauty, regularity, 
and great variety are discerned. They are formed 


SNOW CRYSTALS. 


independently in the upper regions of the air, are 
united in groups as they descend, either by its 
agitations, or by striking against each other, and 
thus compose the flakes which reach the ground. 
Starred forms, regular hexaedrons, combinations of 
the hexaedral shape, and figures with a spherical nu- 
cleus, studded with needles tending in all directions, 
are among the observed varieties, of which Scoresby 
numbered ninety-six, though they probably amount 
to several hundreds. The differences may depend 
upon the crystallising process being conducted 
under different degrees of cold, moisture, and at- 
mospheric agitation. Generally, the snow crystals 
which fall at the same time have the same form ; 
but if an interval elapsed between the consecutive 
showers, the forms of the second are observed to 
differ from those of the first, though alike among 
themselves. Stellated shapes are the most com- 
mon, and are usually connected with moderate 
degrees of cold. When it is intense, very minute 
grains either descend separately or unite in small 
flakes. The geographical limits of snow, at the 
level of the sea, in the northern hemisphere, are the 
parallels of 30° in America, which cuts the southern 
part of the United States; 43° in the centre of the 
Atlantic; and the whole of Europe is included in 
the snowy region, though it is very rarely seen 
so far south as Gibraltar, Seville, Palermo, or 
Naples, and not at all at Malta. 





AN AWKWARD ADVENTURE. 


One evening in the autumn of 185—, during a 
temporary stay at a muddy little fishing station 
near the junction of the river Avon with the 
Bristol Channel, an adventure befel me, which 
might have been attended with very untoward 
results, and which I shall relate as briefly as may 
be. I had taken my residence for a week or two 
in the neighbourhood, for the express purpose of 
holding communication and exchanging occasional 





visits with an old friend and schoolfellow, the cap- 
tain of an India trader then lying at anchor in the 
roads. We generally spent our evenings together, 
either on board his vessel or at my lodgings, but 
always separated about an hour before midnight. 
The old boatman, who two or three times a week 
rowed me off to the vessel and brought me back 
again, happened to be out of the way one evening 
at the accustomed hour; and while I was waiting, 
almost ankle-deep in the brown sludge which the 
receding tide leaves upon that coast, expecting his 
appearance, a decent-looking middle-aged man 
pulled towards me in the merest cockle-shell of a 
craft, and, touching his hat of glazed tarpaulin, 
volunteered to supply his place. Without hesitating 
a moment I stepped into the boat, and, seating 
myself in the stern, pointed to the “ Bhurtpoor,” 
lying about a mile and a half in the offing, and 
told him to pull away. 

The season was approaching the equinox, and, 
the wind blowing fresh, my appetite for dinner 
sharpened as we got clear of the mud-banks, which, 
as the tide runs out, rear their broad backs above 
the surface in that part of the river. The sun had 
sunk nearly to the level of the mountain-tops in 
distant Wales, but was still shining brightly when 
I took my seat; but we had not proceeded a mile 
before a dark cloud rising in the west, from which 
quarter the wind blew, rapidly curtained him from 
sight, and twilight came on much more suddenly 
than usual. The black cloud was the precursor of 
an angry squall, and I could discern the advancing 
scud glooming over the waters at a few miles’ dis- 
tance. I did not relish the notion of being caught 
in it, as with it was also advancing, as usual, a heavy 
shower of rain, against which I had no defence, and 
I urged the boatman to pull away with a will. “ Ay, 
ay, sir,” said he, tugging at the oars, “ trust me for 
putting your honour aboard without a wet jacket.” 

For about two minutes the little boat, under the 
impetus of increased exertions, danced forwards at 
a more rapid rate. Already I could see the hands 
on board the Indiaman hastily furling some loose 
sails, which, as the vessel lay at anchor, had pro- 
bably been let down for the purpose of repairs. I 
was watching the seaman-like evolutions of the 
crew, and marvelling at the instantaneous dis- 
appearance of every rag of canvas, when I became 
suddenly aware that my companion had stopped 
rowing, and that the boat, under the influence of 
the receding tide, was drifting out of the right 
track, “ Pull away!” I shouted, turning my eyes 
to where he sat, while the big drops from the black 
clouds, now right overhead, began splashing down 
like liquid bullets upon us. The man, however, 
neither moved nor spoke, but, with crossed arms, 
clasping the oars to his breast, sat stiff and rigid 
as death. His eyes were darting from their 
sockets, and glaring on all sides as though in an 
agony of terror; his mouth, firmly set fast, yet 
spluttered forth foam at the corners; his face, 
abiformally swollen, was of a livid black colour; 
and the veins of his forehead stood out like an iron 
net-work, while the perspiration streamed off his 
head in a perfect torrent. 

What to do I did not know. I concluded that 
the man was in a fit of some kind or other, and I 
feared momentarily lest, in some sudden paroxysm, 
he should flounder overboard, and perhaps upset 
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the boat, causing the destruction of us both. I | captain’s comfortable cabin, and his well-spread 


would have given much to have had a friend with 
whom to advise, but advice was out of the question. 
While I sat deliberating, the squall burst upon us 
with unmitigated fury. The floods came down a 
perfect waterspout, and the winds tossed us about 
among the chopping billows to such an ugly tune, 
that in a few minutes the boat was nearly half full 
of water, and I was fain to take to baling out with 
all my might, making use of an old saucepan, rusty 
and shorn of its handle, which lay amongst the 
loose planks in her bottom. Still there sat the 
wretched waterman, rigid as a corpse, and appa- 
rently insensible to the assaults of the tempest. 
By this time it was so dark that I could see neither 
the “ Bhurtpoor” nor the coast, and, what is more, 
did not know in which direction to look for them. 
I could only see my companion’s face by leaning 
forward and bringing my own almost in juxtaposi- 
tion with it; and whenever I did this, the same 
horrified aspect met my view, and he invariably 
resented my curiosity by the utterance of a fright- 
ful guttural sound, expressive, if of anything, of 
terror lest I should lay a hand upon him. 

The squall fortunately soon mitigated in iti- 
tensity, and seemed to settle down into a heavy 
rain. When I had baled out the water sufficiently 
to remove present mneasiness on that score—and 
it seemed to me that I had occupied hours in ac- 
complishing it—I unshipped the rudder, and, by 
dint of no mconsiderable labour, paddled with it so 
effectually as to keep the boat’s head to the wind. 
That was all I could do, and I could not do that 
very well, as an occasional sea that broke over the 
gunwale convinced me a dozen tiines at least. 
After tossing about in this miserable condition a 
considerable time, which seemed to me an age, I 
looked at my watch to sce how long we had been 
out, and was amazed to find that not two hours had 
elapsed since we had started. I should hardly have 
been more surprised had the sun risen on the other 
side of the channel and ushered in the morning. 
My troubles seemed to have endured longer than 
the whole of the past day, and yet there were eight 
or nine hours to pass before another would dawn 

mus. I began to fear that we should not sur- 
vive the night; we were probably several miles 
from the nearest land, but im what direction it lay 
I had no idea. All that I knew was, that we were 
drifting down channel, and that down we must 
continue to drift fill the tide turned, which I 
judged would not be for several hours. I bawled 
to companion as loud as I could halloo— 


bantered him, consoled him, encouraged him, rea-’ 


soned with him ;—all, however, was to no purpose ; 
not a response could I elicit. There was, therefore, 
nothing for it but to sit still and wait the issue. 
I was wet through to the skin—as thoroughly 
sodden as if I had been fished up from the bottom 
of the sea, and every now and then a terrible pre- 
setifiment haunted me that to the bottom we were 
doomed to go before the morning. 

How long I sat in this state, alternately baling 
— the rusty saucepan, paddling with the rudder, 
and gazing moodily at the grim e of the 
boatman, now half ehronded “its as aneane I 
have no distinct recollection, but it must have 
been a very considerable time. My reflections 
were none of the pleasantest. The vision of the 





table furnished with the game we had shot to- 
gether the day before, rose to my imagination, in 
tantalizing force; and there was I, transformed 
from a delighted and favoured guest to a miserable 
castaway, at the mercy of a motionless image, who, 
for all I knew, might wake up into a raging mad- 
man, or die and stiffen in the position in which he 
sat, leaving me in the unpleasant predicament of 
having to account for his fate should I happen to 
survive him long. Morbid thoughts began to rise 
in my mind and to mingle with unworthy terrors, 
both of which I had a difficulty to shake off. At 
length I began to revolve the matter determinately, 
with a view to action of some sort. I could bear 
the horrible perplexity of my position no longer, 
and determined to do something, if possible, to 
bring it to an end. But what ?—that was the 
question. I stood up and looked around: I fancied 
I could see a glimmering of light far away to the 
left, and thought that if I could get possession of 
the oars I might succeed in making the land in 
that direction, particularly as the wind had now 
abated and the storm had ceased. 

I cautiously laid my hand upon the man’s 
shoulder, and felt for his fingers: they were hot as 
those of a person in a high fever. I endeavoured 
to loosen the oars from his grasp, but I might as 
well have tried to snap them in pieces with my 
fingers: they were firm as though gripped in an 
iron vice. 7 felt his face and hair ; both were hot 
and bathed in clammy moisture. In spite of the 

oor fellow’s affliction, I grew exasperated with 

im for venturing out to sea, with the knowledge 
which he must have had that he was liable to 
such fearful visitations. Malf in anger and half 
inspired with a sudden idea, I groped in the 
bottom of the boat for the old saucepan, found it, 
filled it with the cold brine, and dashed it sud- 
denily in the fellow’s face. The shock was instant- 
ly followed by a deep sigh and a rather violent 
gasping. Distressing as these sounds usually are, 
they were now grateful music to my ears, and, 
without waiting more than a minute, I repeated 
the experiment. Directly afterwards I heard the 
oars rattle in the rullocks, and saw, as plainly as 
the gloom would permit, that the man was 
addressing himself again to his work, though in 
all likelihood he had hardly yet recovered his full 
consciousness. I spoke to him, but received no 
answer, I again filled the rusty saucepan and 
sprinkled water over his face with my fingers. 
At length he threw off his hat with one hand, 
shook himself, and with much difficulty stammer- 
ed forth, “ It’s all right now.” 

“ All right, do you call it? Whereabouts are 
we? and what o'clock do you suppose it is P and 
whereaway lies the Bhurtpoor ?” 

“ Very sorry, your honour—how long is it we’ve 
been out ?” 

“Four or five hours—perhaps six; 4 pretty 
scrape you have let me into !” 

“ Very sorry, your honour ; but we'll get picked 
up before long. Here’s a smack a-comin’—she’ll 
be down upon us in fwenty minutes, and we'll be 
snug enough on board of her.” 

I could see nothing of the smack whose approach 
he announced ; but as he assured me again and 
again that she was fast bearing down upon us, I 
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was but too glad to believe it true. Sure enough, 
in ten minutes later I could discern her broad 
white canvas looming forward like an apparition, 
and soon may companion hailed her hoarsely, and 
received a reply perfectly unintelligible to me, 
through the captain’s speaking-trumpet. She 
did not, however, heave to, but came dashing past 
at five or six knots an hour, and seemed about to 
abandon us to our fafe, with a coarse jest flung at 
us in passing. I had begun exclaiming against 
this abominable inhumanity, as I supposed it, but 
the poor boatman interrupted me with, “ It’s all 
right, your honour; we'll board her in two 
minutes.” With these words he lifted something 
white into the boat, bawling out,  Heave-ho !” at 
the same moment, with the full force of his lungs. 
The something white was a floating buoy attached 
toa long line which the smack had dropped for 
our convenience, and which, on hearing the 
signal, they now began to haul in with astonish- 
ing rapidity. For two minutes we cut through 
the water like a rocket, and the next ascended the 
hull of the smack, and dived down into her cabin, 
where a few rashers of Welsh bacon and a cup of 
steaming coffee restored our exhausted strength 
and spirits. It was past one o’clock when we 
boarded the smack, and nearly three when she 
arrived at an adjoining seaport, the place of her 
destination. I was fortunate enongh, through the 
recommendation of the captain, to find accommo- 
dation for the night in a house near the quay, 
where I retired immediately to bed, and ee: 
escaped any serious injury from the dangerous 
enterprise I had so unwillingly achieved. 

Next morning I encountered the unlucky boat- 
man, still pale and haggard, upon the quay, and 
sought to obtain some explanation of the wretched 
experience of the previous night. He was, how- 
ever, most unwilling to speak on the subject, and 
but for the consciousness that he owed me some 
reparation for a wrong unintentionally done me, 
it was plain that he would not have uttered a 
word. As it was, my curiosity was but half gra- 
tified. He acknowledged that he was subject to 
occasional fits; but he had his living to get. He 
denied that he had had a fit last night, asserting 
that if he had he should have gone overboard 
immediately, as it would have required three or 
four men to hold him still. He said he saw me 
and all I did during the whole period, and heard, 
moreover, every word I spoke, which he could not 
have done had he been in a fit. From all I could 
understand of his description of the agonies he had 
himself undergone, be had felt the symptoms of an 
approaching attack, and, knowing that if it mas- 
tered him in the boat it must inevitably result in 
his destruction, had wrought himself up to a 
determined resistance, and in the danger and dark- 
ness of that sudden tempest had manfully battled 
it out with the dreadful malady that might else 
have merged us both in one common doom. The 
more I questioned him and revolved his answers 
in my mind, the more I became convinced that 
this was the truth. Doctors may, for aught I 
know, pronounce such an effort to be altogether 
vain; but I describe the facts of the case pretty 
much as they happened, and must leave those who 
differ with me in opinion to deal with the matter 
as they list. 
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I had been angry enough with the poor fellow 
the night before, but the interview of the morn- 
ing banished my resentment; and as he rose from 
the heap of iron ore upon which he had been sit- 
ting when I came up with him, and staggered 
feebly towards the vessel in which he had been 
offered a gratuitous passage home, I could but feel 
that there were qualities in him worthy of respect. 
He would accept nothing for his services, but 
returned the offer with a dolorous glance of the 
eye, and a significant curl of the upper lip—and 
so we parted. Health and peace go with him! 

*,* The above narrative is no mere fancy pie- 
ture, but, in all its main facts, is a true deseription 
of what actually occurred to the writer. 





A RUSSIAN GENERAL OF THE OLD 
SCHOOL. 


History, in its bolder features, repeats itself from 
age to age. Thus, by the sanguinary conflict at 
present raging between the Russians and the 
Turks, we are involuntarily reminded of similar 
encounters between these two antagonistic races 
towards the close of the last century. True to 
the traditional policy which it has so long steadily 
and obstinately pursued, the Russian dynasty, 
unsatisfied with its enormous sway, is still medi- 
tating and attempting fresh schemes of unscrupu- 
lous aggression. Happily, owing to the extensive 
prevalence of international peace, no opportunity 
has been afforded for an entire generation to test 
the military qualities of the troops which the 
Czar is pourmg down upon the south-western 
frontiers of his empire. Whether or not they are 
possessed of that stern hardihood and fierce in- 
trepidity, which invested their predecessors with 
such a prestige of terror, is a question which is 
now being earnestly debated by politicians, states- 
men, and publicists, under a deep conviction of 
the importance attaching to its settlement. The 
successes of an army, however, are greatly dependent 
upon the personal qualifications of its generals; 
and in this respect, probably, the battalions of 
Nicholas will suffer by comparison with the heroes 
of Catherine and Paul. At all events, we appre- 
hend, no compeer of the renowned Suwarow is to 
be found among the present leaders of the dis- 
ciplined Muscovite hordes. At such a juncture 
as the present, therefore, when any information 
calculated to throw light upon the belligerents is 
likely to be acceptable, it may not be amiss to 
devote a portion of our space to the illustration of 
the character and career of the eccentric and 
indomitable commander whose name we have just 
mentioned. 

Field-marshal Suwarow was of Swedish extrac- 
tion. His father before him had been a distin- 
guished general in the service of Catherine 1; and 
his nephew, of the same name, and his only sur- 
viving descendant, has displayed remarkable talents, 
and has commanded in some of the disastrous cam- 
paigns in Circassia. Our hero commenced his 
military career at the early age of thirteen. In 
the twenty-fifth year of his age he obtained a 
lieutenancy in a regiment of the line, from which 
period his advancement was rapid. After dis- 
tinguishing himself im all the warlike commis- 
sions intrugted to him, he was, in 1768, despatched 
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to Poland, where, in an incredibly short space of 
time, he vanquished the patriotic armies of that 
oppressed land, and won new honours from his 
gratified sovereign. For a period of about twenty 
years after this successful campaign he was en- 
gaged in almost incessant hostilities against the 
Mohammedan power; numerous important towns 
and fastnesses, together with vast tracts of valu- 
able territory, being wrested from the dominion of 
the Porte, and permanently annexed to the gigantic 
and ever-expanding possessions of the Czar. The 
name of Suwarow is especially associated with 
Ismail—as indissolubly, in fact, as Marlborough is 
with Blenheim, Wellington with Waterloo, and 
Napoleon with Marengo and Jena. The place just 
named was a Turkish fortress of great importance, 
which had throughout the entire course of the war 
withstood the assaults of the Russian forces. 
Prince Potemkin at length issued peremptory 
orders for its reduction within a prescribed period, 
and Suwarow, with his usual spirit of determina- 
tion, undertook to storm the stronghold. To 
stimulate the soldiers, he promised to them the 
plunder of the place, and ordered them to give no 
quarter. The evening before the assault, he said 
to his troops: “To-morrow morning, an hour 
before daybreak, I mean to get up; I shall then 
dress and wash myself, then say my prayers, and 
next give one good cock-crow, and capture Ismail !”” 
In due time the signal was given, and the attack 
commenced. Twice were the onsets of the Rus- 
sians repulsed by the raking fire of the enemy; at 
length, however, their fury prevailed, and the walls 
were scaled. In the awful slaughter that ensued 
33,000 Turks were killed or severely wounded, and 
10,000 besides were made prisoners. The laconic 
and impious report of the conquest sent to the em- 
press was thoroughly characteristic of Suwarow :— 


“ Praise be to God, and praise be to you; 
Ismail is taken ; Suwarow is there!” 


Eight days were occupied in burying the dead. The 
only share in the spoil claimed by this self-denying 
general was a horse, to supply the place of one 
which he had lost in the action. 

In 1794, Suwarow —— a fresh revolt ot 


thé unfortunate Poles, and, after a series of signal 
victories, took possession of Warsaw. It was on 
this occasion that Catherine made him a field- 
marshal, and gave him a staff of command made 
of gold, with a wreath of jewels in the form of oak- 
leaves, the diamonds alone of which were valued at 
60,000 roubles. The honours conferred by despotic 
authority, however, are always precarious, and the 
merest caprice, or a momentary impulse of passion 
on the part of the autocrat, is often sufficient to 
cause the sudden disgrace and banishment of a valu- 
able public servant. It happened so in the case of 
Suwarow. Notwithstanding the long and eminent 
services which he had rendered to the crown, he 
was, in a fit of petulance on the part of the emperor 
Paul, degraded from his high position and sent 
into ignominious exile. The trivial circumstance 
which led to his downfall is said to have been as 
follows. During Paul’s quixotic reformation of 
the Russian costume, Suwarow received from him 
a package of sticks, as models of the tails and curls 
which, with the addition of powder, were to adorn 
the troops under his command. Now there was 
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nothing, perhaps, to which the brave conqueror of 
the Tonks 2 and Péles had a more ianae aversion 
than foppery; he accordingly replied to the half- 
cracked emperor’s extraordinary despatch with 
—_ —_ of doggrel, which may be thus freely 
rendered :— 


“The tails have not the bayonet’s powers, 
The curls are not long twenty-fours, 
The barber’s powder is not ours.” 


These sarcastic lines deeply offended Paul, and he 
banished the unfortunate warrior-poet to his estate 
at Khantschausk. On receiving this unjust sen- 
tence, the old general assembled his troops, and 
took leave of them in an address of which this is 
the conclusion: “I do not despair,” said he, “ but 
that the emperor, our common father, will one day 
relent, in consideration of my age. Then, when 
Suwarow shall reappear among you, he will resume 
these badges, (taking off all his brilliant orders,) 
which he leaves you as a pledge of his friendship, 
and as a token of your remembrance. You wil) 
not forget that he won them in the victories to 
which he led you.” At these words he laid them 
on the drums in front of the line, and retired 
amidst the tears and groans of the indignant 
soldiery. 

This presage of his restoration to the imperial 
favour turned out to be correct. In the second 
year of his banishment, and the sixty-ninth of his 
age, the menacing condition of Europe, overrun 
with French armies, rendered it necessary to en- 
list his services once more. Accordingly, while 
Suwarow was leading an almost patriarchal life 
on his retired estate, attending to agricultural 
matters, arranging the disputes and not unfre- 
quently the love affairs of his peasantry, and ac- 
quiring the art of church-bell ringing, an official 
despatch, addressed to “ Field-marshal Suwarow,” 
was put into his hands. “ This is not for me,” he 
said; “ a field-marshal is at the head of armies: I 
am nothing but an old soldier, called Suwarow ;” 
and he returned the letter. Some days later, a 
similar packet, addressed “ To my faithful subject 
Suwarow,” was presented to him, in which, on 
opening it, he read :—“ I have resolved to send you 
into Italy, to the assistance of his majesty the em- 
peror and king, my brother and ally. Suwarow 
has no need of triumphs nor of laurels, but the 
country has need of him, and my wishes agree with 
those of Francis 11, who having conferred on you 
the supreme command of his Italian army, begs 
you to accept that dignity. It depends on Suwa- 
row alone to satisfy the hopes of his country and 
the desire of the emperor, Paul 1.” Suwarow, with 
the intense aristocratic feeling of a Russian noble, 
was rejoiced at the prospect of meeting the revolu- 
tionary armies of France, whom he hated as the 
propagators of anarchy and irreligion, and gladly 
accepted the commission. In the fervour of his 
emotion, he pressed the letter to his heart and to 
his wounds, and cried aloud, “ It is new life to me!” 

After a solemn thanksgiving for his good for- 
tune, the field-marshal hastened to St. Petersburg 
to pay his duty to his sovereign. The interview 
was short and embarrassing—painful to Suwarow, 
and humiliating to Paul. Neither party was 
anxious to prolong the conference. The former, 
with all his loyalty, could not respect the emperor ; 
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and the latter was too conscious of his own injus- 
tice ever sincerely to forgive the object of it.* But 
little time, however, was lost in gratulation; 
Suwarow hurried onwards to Vienna, where he was 
received with distinguished honours by the empe- 
ror Francis and the Austrian troops. During the 
interview, the emperor asked him what was his 
plan of operations. “I never make any, your 
majesty,” he replied; “time, place, and circum- 
stances decide me.” “You must have some plan,” 
continued Francis ; “ I wish to know it.” Suwarow 
smiled and said, “If I had, sire, I should not tell 
it; your majesty’s council would know it this even- 
ing, and the enemy to-morrow.” To this point 
the veteran adhered so rigidly that the emperor 
was compelled to yield his assent, much to the 
annoyance of the members of the war council. 
Quitting Vienna, for the purpose of joining the 
army, he arrived at Verona on the 9th of April, 
1799. Here, with a full knowledge of his eccen- 
tricities, at the palace prepared for his reception 
the mirrors were ordered out and straw was 
ordered in. A few days afterwards, he advanced 
to the head-quarters of the allied armies, near 
Valeggio, where the Russian contingent of 22,000 
men was to join them. The result of this formida- 
ble coalition of the continental powers against the 
aggressions of France is too well known to the 
student of history to need description in this place. 
By a series of rapid and brilliant engagements, as 
will be remembered, the republican troops were 
defeated and driven out of Italy and Germany. 


After these successes Suwarow led his brave troops 
through the Alps by the St. Gothard pass, in 


which celebrated march they had to force their 
way through some of the finest divisions of the 
French retreating army, whose artillery and mus- 
ketry swept the narrow defiles and ledge-paths 
along which the Russians passed. After enduring 
incredible hardships, and losses from famine, fire, 
cold, and exhaustion, the spectral remnant of this 
intrepid band arrived at their destination on the 
appointed day. Great was the mortification and 
indignation of Suwarow, however, to find that all 
the columns and divisions which were to have been 
there to join him, were defeated and scattered—a 
disaster the culpability of which is ascribed to the 
faithlessness of the archduke Charles, who, con- 
trary to previous arrangements, withdrew his army 
from Switzerland before the terrible passage had 
been completed or even commenced, and thus left 
the Russians to be remorselessly sacrificed by the 
French, who vastly outnumbered them. 

This treachery led to a rupture between the old 
marshal and the conceited young archduke, and a 
refusal to expose his shattered army to any fresh 
perils until he had received orders from his impe- 
rial master. These orders, when obtained, com- 
manded the immediate return of the army. Su- 
warow, therefore, with a small suite, preceded it; 
but, on reaching Cracow, he fell dangerously ill. 
Paul sent his own physician to attend him ; and, to 
cheer him, intimated that a grand military tri- 
umphal ceremony was preparing for him. But, 
alas! for the fickleness of worldly honours and 





* “A Sketch of Suwarow, and his last Campaign.” By the 
late Major Edward Nevil Macready. London : Smith, Lider, 
and Co. We acknowledge our obligations to this very inter- 
esting work for many of the facts narrated in this pnper. 





distinctions! while he yet lay in deep affliction on 
the road, his enemies were intriguing for his dis- 
grace, and so successfully, it seems, that the 
autocrat had his fall from the imperial favour pro- 
claimed at the head of every regiment in his service. 

On receiving intelligence of this cruel blow all 
the sufferings of the aged warrior were aggra- 
vated. He pressed on, however, to St. Peters- 
burg, which he entered at nightfall. Instead of 
being borne to the imperial palace he was taken 
to his nephew’s hotel, which he never left alive. 
A few friends here visited him in secret. With 
the mockery of a heartless despotism, the relenting 
Paul sent a messenger to him the day before his 
death, to signify that his majesty was graciously 
disposed to grant any request the expiring gene- 
ralissimo might wish to present. The message 
roused him for a time; and, after enumerating 
the favours he had received from the empress 
Catherine, he concluded by asking that a portrait 
of that empress, which he had always worn, might 
be buried with him in his tomb, and remain for 
ever fastened to his heart. On the following day 
he died, and his funeral was celebrated with great 
pomp, 15,000 of his soldiers accompanying his 
body to the grave. 

This great general was as singular and unique 
in person as in character. He was miserably thin, 
and only five feet one inch in height. A large 
mouth ; a pug nose; eyes commonly half closed, 
though when dilated in battle, terribly expressive ; 
afew grey side-locks, brought over the top of a 
bald crown, and a small unpowdered queue; the 
whole surmounted by a three-cornered felt hat, 
ornamented with green fringe; completed the pic- 
ture of field-marshal Suwarow. By severe ex- 
ercise, cold baths, and frugal diet, in which he 
always shared his soldiers’ fare, he kept him- 
self even to old age in a vigorous state of health. 
He slept on a bed of straw or hay, covered simply 
by a light blanket. He hada philosophical con- 
tempt of dress, and might often have been seen 
drilling his men in his shirt sleeves. It was only 
during the severest weather that he wore cloth, 
his outer garments being usually of white serge 
turned up with green. One of his greased slouching 
boots he usually dispensed with, having his knee- 
band unbuttoned and his stocking about his heel. 

In camp, Suwarow’s habits were very eccentric. 
Always on the alert, he often arose at midnight, 
and welcomed the first soldier he saw moving with 
a piercing imitation of the crowing of a cock, in 
compliment to his early rising. He seldom took 
off his clothes at night ; but, as he once remarked, 
when he got lazy and wanted to sleep comfortably, 
he would “ take off one spur.” When he did un- 
dress, however, buckets of water were thrown over 
him before he again put on his clothes. To im- 
press on his children (as he called his soldiers) the 
duty of implicit obedience, his aides-de-camp were 
accustomed to interrupt his dinner or his doze 
with, “ You must eat no more;” or, “ You must 
walk.” “ Why!” he would answer, in affected sur- 
prise; “by whose order?” “ By that of field- 
marshal Suwarow,” was the reply. “Ah! he 
must be obeyed,” was the laughing and submissive 
rejoinder. On one occasion he had his arm raised 
ta strike a soldier, when an officer boldly exclaimed, 
“The field-marshal has commanded that no one 
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shall give way to passion ” he then at once de- 
sisted, saying, ‘‘ What the field-marshal orders, 
Suwarow obeys.” Few indulgences were allowed 
to his soldiers, whom he strove to make as hardy 
as himself. If he went into a house, when the 
army bivouacked, he frequently ordered away the 
doors and windows. “Iam not cold nor afraid,” 
he would say ; and the soldiers, who laughed as they 
obeyed the order, would try to brave the cold like 
“their father.” When provisions were scarce, he 
not unfrequently met the difficulty by ordering a 
general fast, which, as he scrupulously kept it 
himself, was cheerfully acquiesced in by the men. 
His ordinary marches are almost without parallel 
in the history of campaigning. In Poland, in 1769, 
his foree marched 300 miles in 12 days, and as 
much in 1771, fighting almost every second day. 

Suwarow always manifested a contempt for 
court sycophants—a propensity that sometimes 

laced his conduct in rather a ludicrous light. 

hus, for instance, on being called to court by 
Catherine, people of whom he knew nothing 
crowded round him, full of professions of sympath 
and friendship; he speedily disentangled himself 
from them to walk up to a dirty stove-heater, and, 
embracing him, requested his esteem and counte- 
nance. “ I am onnew ground here,” he remarked ; 
“and they tell me every one at court may be dan- 
gerous.” On a subsequent occasion, the emperor 
sent to him count de Kutaijoff, a menial Turk 
whom he had ennobled ; and Suwarow, turning to 
his attendant, thus addressed him; “ Iwan, you see 
this nobleman; he has been what you are: he is 
now a count, and wears orders. It is true that he 
has been near the person of our gracious sovereign ; 
but behave well, Iwan—who knows what you may 
come to be?” 

With all his roughness and want of conventional 
polish, there was much affectionateness in the 
heart of the old warrior. He was also remarkably 
free from all selfishness and covetousness; while 
occasionally, when he had the means of gratifying 
it, his generosity was princely. He accepted no 
lands from Catherine until after he had children ; 
and when she was distributing favours at Kres- 
neutschouk, and asked him, “ Do you want nothing, 
general?” “ Nothing, your majesty,” he replied ; 
“unless you'll order me my lodging-money”—a 
few roubles. One illustration of his generosity 
raust suffice, and with that we close this meagre 
sketch, In 1796 he made an application to 
Catherine, through his son-in-law Zouboff, in 
favour of a deserving officer. Zouboff neglected 
the business, and Suwarow wrote to him: “I see 
my request was ill-timed, I have given an estate 
to the officer, I shall always do thus. Rich as 
we are by the bounty of the empress, it is but 
Fight that we should share our fortune with those 

o serye her well,” 


THE COAL SLAVE. 


Tue following incident was related by President 
Hitchcock, in a sermon preached in the College Chapel, 
Amherst, Massachusetts, on “The Moral Dignity of 
the Christian Character.” 

T had descended a thousand feet beneath the earth’s 
surface, in the coal-pits of the Mid-Lothian mines, in 
Virginia, and was wandering through their dark sub- 





terranean passages, when the voice of music at a little 
distance broke upon my ear. It ceased upon our ap- 
proach, and I caught only the concluding sentiment of 
the hymn— 

“T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


On advancing with our lamps, we found the passage 
closed by a door, in order to give a different direction 
to the currents of air, for the purpose of ventilation ; 
yet this door must be opened occasionally, to let the 
rail-cars pass loaded with coal. And to accomplish 
this, we found sitting by that door an aged blind slave, 
whose eyes had been entirely destroyed by a blast of 
gunpowder many years before in that mine. There he 
sat, on a seat cut in the coal, from sunrise to sunset, 
day after day, his sole business being to open and shut 
the door when he heard the rail cars approaching. We 
requested him to sing again the hymn whose last line 
we had heard. It was, indeed, very lame in expres- 
sion, and in the poetic measure very defective; being, 
in fact, one of those productions which we find the 
pious slaves were in the habit of singing, in part at 
least, impromptu. But each stanza closed with the 
sentiment, 
“T shall be in heaven in the morning.” 


It was sung with a clear and pleasant voice, and I 
could see the shrivelled, sightless eye-balls of the old 
man rolling in their sockets, as if his soul felt the in- 
spiring sentiments; and really the exhibition was one 
of the — affecting 1 ever witnessed. There he 
stood, an old man, whose earthly hopes even at the 
best must be very faint; and he was a slave—and he 
was blind: what could he hope for on earth? He was 
buried, too, a thousand feet beneath the solid rocks, 
There from month to month he sat in total darkness. 
O, how utterly cheerless his condition! And yet, that 
one blessed hope of a resurrection morning was enough 
to infuse peace and joy into his soul. I had often 
listened to touching music; I had heard gigantic in- 
tellects pour forth enchanting eloquence; but never 
did music or eloquence exert such an overpowering 
influence upon my feelings as did this scene. Oh, how 
comparatively insignificant did earth’s mightiest war- 
riors and statesmen, her princes and emperors, and even 
her philosophers, without piety appear! How power- 
less would all their pomp and pageantry and wisdom be 
to sustain them if called to change places with this poor 
slave! He had a principle within him superior to 
them all; and when the resurrection morning which he 
longs for shall come, how infinitely better than theirs 
will his lot seem to an admiring universe! And that 
morning shall ere long break in upon thy darkness, 
benighted old man! The light of the natural sun, and 
the face of this fair world, will never, indeed, revisit 
you; and the remnant of your days must be spent in 
your monotonous task, by the side of the wicket-gate, 
deep in the caverns of the earth; but that bright and 
blessed hope of a resurrection morning shall not deceive 
you. The Saviour in whom you trust shall manifest 
himself to you even in your darkness; and, at the ap- 
pointed hour, the chains of slavery shall drop off, and the 
double night which envelops you shall vanish into the 
light and the liberty and glory of heaven. And just 
in proportion to the depths of your darkness and de- 
gradation now, shall be the brightness and the joy of 
that everlasting day. 

I would add, that on inquiry of the pious slaves 
engaged in these mines, I found that the blind old 
man had a fair reputation for piety, and that it was 
not until the loss of his eyes that he was led to accept 
ofa Saviour, It may be that the destruction of his 
natural vision was the appointed means of opening the 
ys of faith within his soul—Dr. Belcher’s Clergy of 
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Guerhotes of Eminent Aen. 


ae 


Ayzcpots oF Lorp Jz¥rrEy anp Lorp Cock- 
BURN.—In a case in which Jeffrey and Cockburn, when 
barristers, were engaged, a question arose as to the sanity 
of one of the parties concerned. “Ts the defendant, in 
your opinion, perfectly sane?” said Jeffrey, interrogating 
one of the witnesses, a plain, stupid-looking countryman. 
The witness gazed, in bewilderment at the questioner, but 
gave no answer. it was clear he did not understand the 
question. Jeffrey repeated it, altering the words. “Do 
you think the defendant capable of managing his own 
affairs?” Still in vain; the witness only stared the 
harder. “I ask you in,” said Jeffrey, still with his 
clear English enunciation, “do you consider the man 
perfectly rational?” No answer yet: the witness only 
staring vacantly at the eloquent little figure of his 
interrogator, and exclaiming, “Eh!” “Let me tackle 
him,” said Cockburn. Then assuming the broadest 
Scotch tone, and turning to the obdurate witness, “‘ Hae 
ye your mull wi’ ye?” “Ou, ay,” said the awakened 
Cimon, stretching out his snaff-box. “ Noo, hoo lang hae 
ye kent John Sampson ?” said Cockburn, taking a pinch. 
“Ever since he was that high,” was the ready reply, the 
witness indicating with his hand the alleged altitude of 
John Sampson at the period of his first acquaintance with 
him. “ An’ d’ye think noo, atween you and me,” said the 
barrister, in his most insinuating tch manner, “that 
there’s onything intil the cratur?” “I wadna lippen him 
wi’ a bull-calf,” (I wouldn’t trust him with the guardianship 
of an infant bull,) was the instant and brilliant rejoinder, 
The end was attained, amid the convulsions of the court, 


Hognz Tooke WHEN A Boy.—When Horne was about 
fourteen or fifteen years of age, at Eton, in construing a 
in a Latin author, the master asked him why some 
ordinary construction, the rule of which was very familiar, 
obtained in the passage. The pupil replied he did not know, 
on which the master, provoked by his ignorance or pér- 
verseness, caused him to be flogged, a punishment which 
he received with perfect sang frovd and without a murmur. 
The master then put the question to the next boy in the 
class, who readily gave the answer, whatever it was, as laid 
down among the common rules in the Eton grammar. The 
master said, “Take him down—a blockhead,” on which 
Horne burst into tears, which the master observing as 
something not readily intelligible, exclaimed, “ Why, what 
is the meaning of this?”—Horne replied, “I knew the 
rule as well as he did ; but you asked me the reason, which 
I did not know.”—“ My boy, I am afraid I have done you 
some wrong. I will make you the best reparation I can,” 
and, taking down a Virgil from his bookcase, he subscribed 
it as a presentation copy with his own name, and pre- 
sented it to Tooke, at the same time taking him back to the 
class and restoring him to the place he had apparently lost. 
—Jerdan’s Autobiography. 

BowapagtTe on Novet-REaDING.—No works were 
read but those of real value. By common consent all 
novels were banished from the circle, as Napoleon inveter- 
ately abominated everything of the kind. If he happened 
to a novel in the hands of any of the attendants of the 
oe he unhesitatingly tossed it into the fire, and soundly 

lectured the reader upon her waste of time. If Josephine 

had been a thm dis am she never could have acquired that 
mental energy which enabled her to fill with dignity and 
with honour every position she was called to occupy.—Ab- 
bott’s History of Josephine. 

A Dieresston 1x Desate.—Cottle relates the follow- 
ing anecdote of John Henderson, a famous student of 
Oxford :—“ During his residence at Oxford, a student of a 
neighbouring college, proud of his logical acquirements, 
was golicitous of a private disputation with the renowned 
| Henderson: some mutual friends introduced him, and hav- 
|| ing chosen his subject, they conversed for some time with 
equal candour and moderation; but at length Henderson’s 
|| antagonist, perceiving his confusion inevitable, in the 

| height of passion threw a full glass of wine in John Hen- 
| derson’s face. The latter, without altering his features or 
changing his position, gently wiped his face, and then coolly 
replied, ‘This, sir, is a digression ; now for the argument,’ ” 








Curious Lirgrary Facts.—Brougham was the au- 
thor of the review of Lord Byron’s “ Hours of Idleness” 
in the “ Edinburgh Review,” which so excited the wrath of 
the noble author and roused him to as. | the burning 
satire of the “English Bards and Scotch Reviewers.” 
Jeffrey was charged with the authorship by Byron (and 
believed by the public), but he never disclaimed the impu- 
tation. On the other hand, the review of “ De Cevallo’s 
Usurpation in Spain,” one of the most damaging articles 
which ever appeared in the review, was actually written 
by Jeffrey, although Brougham was always considered the 
author.—Newspaper Paragraph. 

Mason’s Rertx to THR ScorrER.—To a young infi- 
del who was scoffing at Christianity because of the mis- 
conduct of its professors, the late Dr. Mason once said :— 
“Did you ever know an uproar to be made because an infidel 
went astray from the paths of morality?” The infidel 
admitted that he had not, “Then, don’t yon see,” said 
Dr. Mason, “that, by expecting professors of Christianity 
to be holy, you admit it to be a holy religion, thus pay 
it the highest compliment in your power?” The young 
man, of course, no reply to make. 

Row1ianp Hruu.—The energy of the manner of the 
late Rowland Hill and the power of his voice, are said to 
have been at times overwhelming. While once preaching 
at Wotton-under-Edge, his country residence, he was car- 
ried_away by the impetuous rush of his feelings, and rais- 
ing himself to his full stature, he exclaimed, “ Beware, I 
am in earnest ; men call me an enthusiast, but I am not: 
mine are words of truth and soberness, When I first 
came into this part of the country, I was walking on 
yonder hill; I saw a gravel-pit fall in, and bury three 
human beings alive. I lifted up my voice for help, so loud, 
that I was heard in the town below, a distance of a mile: 
help came and rescued two of the poor sufferers. No one 
called me an enthusiast then—and when I see eternal de- 
struction ready to fall upon poor sinners, and about to 
entomb them irrecoverably in an eternal mass of woe, and 
call on them to escape by repenting aud fleeing to Ohrist, 
shall I be called an enthusiast? No, sinner, I am not au 
enthusiast in so doing.” ‘ 

Dying Worps oF THB Ray. Dr. Payson.—His ruling 
passion was strong in death. He directed a label to be 
attached to his breast, on which should be written, “ Re- 
member the words which I spake unto you while I was yet 
present with you,” that they might be read by all who came 
to look at his corpse, and by which he, being dead, still spake. 

In an affecting address which he gave to some of the 
young men of his congregation, assembled around his dying 
bed, occurs the following words :—“ Death comes every 
night, and stands by my bedside in the form of terrible 
convulsions, every one of which threatens to separate the 
soul from the body. These continue to grow worse and 
worse, until every bone is almost dislocated with pai 
leaving me with the certainty that I shall have it al to 
endure again the next night. Yet, while my body is thus 
tortured, the soul is perfectly, perfectly happy and peaceful, 
more happy than I can possibly express to you. I lie here, 
and feel these convulsions extending higher and higher ; 
but my soul is filled with joy unspeakable. I seam to swim 
in a flood of glory which God pours down upon me. And 
I know, I know, that my happiness is but begun ; I cannot 
doubt that it will last for ever. And now is this all a de- 
lusion? Is it a delusion, that can fill the soul to overflow- 
ing with joy in such circumstances? If so, it ig surely a 
delusion better than any reality. But no: it is not a 
delusion ; I feel that it is not. Ido not merely know that 
I shall enjoy all this: I enjoy it now. My young frien 
were I master of the whole world, what could it do for me 
like this? Were all its wealth at my fect, and all its in- 
habitants striving to make me happy, what could they do 
for me? Nothing! nething. Now, all this iness I 
trace back to the religion which I have preached, and to 
the time when that great change took place in my heart 
which I have often told you is necessary to salvation; and 
T now tell you again, that without this change, you can- 
not, no, you cannot see the kingdom of God,” 
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Hints on Brolth. — 


Laws oy HzeattH.—Children should be taught to use 
the left hand as well as the right.—Coarse bread is much 
better for children than fine-—Children should sleep in se- 
parate beds, and should not wear night-caps.—Childre n 
under seven years of age should not be confined over six or 
seven hours in the house, and that time should be broken 
by frequent recesses.—Children and young ponle must be 
made to hold their heads up and their shoulders back while 
pier standing, or walking. The best beds for children 
are of hair, or, in winter, of hair and cotton.—From one to 
one pound and a half of solid food is sufficient for a person 
in the ordinary vocations of business. Persons in sedentary 
employments should drop one-third of their food, and they 

ill escape indigestion.— Young persons should walk at least 
two hours a day in the open air.—Yo ladies should be 
prevented from bandaging the chest. We have known 
the worst diseases, terminating in death, which began 
in this practice.—Every person, great and small, should 
wash all over in cold water every morning.—Reading aloud 
is conducive to health.—The more clothing we wear, other 
things being equal, the less food we need.—Sleeping-rooms 
should have a fire-place, or some mode of ventilation besides 
the windows.—Young people and others cannot study much 
by lamp-light with impunity.—The best remedy for eyes 
weakened by night use, is a fine stream of cold water fre- 
quently applied to them.—Zhe Lancet. 


Damp Hovsgs.—* J. B.S.,” writing not long since to 
the editor of the “Times,” says:—“I hope you will advo- 
cate the cause of the thousands who at this time usually 
seek the various watering-places on the south and east 
coasts in search of health or relaxation. Invalids and others 
are made victims to a system difficult, without dear-bought 
experience, to detect. In some of these places, building is 
carried on with great activity, in consequence of the demand 
for houses. Rents are high, and no sooner is the scaffold- 
ing removed from these houses than furniture is sent in, 
the wet walls are concealed by paper, and bills, ‘to let,’ 
appear in the windows. Invalids and, in some cases, whole 


families, hitherto healthy, are prostrated by sickness, which 
they find out at last is the result of living in a damp house. 
I am myself a sufferer, and hope, by means of your valua- 
ble paper, to guard others, particularly invalids, from a like 


infliction. Perhaps some of your legal readers could decide 
if agreements to rent a house or apartments are binding 
under these circumstances.” We need not remind our 
readers that in other localities besides watering-places this 
practice is much too common. 


VENTILATION.—It is an ascertained fact, that in the 

rocess of respiration, each individual gives off from the 
ungs a large quantity of air, loaded with carbonic acid; 
and also, that every gas-light or candle causes a similar de- 
terioration, so that a poisonous atmosphere is thus pro- 
duced, in which, in fact, if any animal were closely con- 
fined, it would instantly perish. These circumstances, 
although well known to scientific persons, are either im- 
perfectly understood or entirely discredited by those who 
are uninformed upon the subject; and it is, therefore, de- 
sirable to state that so rapidly do the effects just described 
take place, that in a work-room thirty-two feet long, thir- 
teen feet wide, and ten feet high, containing five gas-lights, 
and in which twenty young persons are at work, one-eighth 
of the whole air of the room will, if not prevented by some 
kind of ventilation, be changed into poison in an hour. To 
guard against such deterioration as this, by which the air 
becomes unfit for respiration and for health, it is estimated 
that there should be a change per minute of at least three 
cubic feet of fresh air for each person, and of fifteen feet 
for each ordinary gas-light, when burning, amounting for 
the room above-mentioned to one hundred and thirty-five 
cubic feet per minute—New York Magazine. 


Excrsstve Stzev.—The habit of excessive sleep, beyond 
the actual wants of the system, is often formed by sheer 
sloth, or by the wish to ns unconsciousness of the 
sorrows and cares of life. is sort of sleep enervates the 
bodily functions and unstrings the spirits; and the last 
effect is due quite as much to the physical torpor and re- 
laxation induced, as to the sense of dissatisfaction with 
one’s-self which the indulgence entails. 





Curious Farts. 


Tae Great Watt or Cuxna.—Dr. Bowring calculates 
that if all the bricks, stones, and masonry of Great Britain 
were gathered together, they would not be able to furnish 
materials enough for the wall of China; and that all the 
buildings in London put together would not make the 
towers and turrets which adorn it. 


Srreneru or Funei.—Growing fungi, so soft that they 
can be crushed between the finger and thumb, have been 
known to lift out of the ground flagstones which'a strong 


man could not move without a lever. 


Vatu or Pouttry.—In Aylesbury the sales of ducks 
realize 15,000/. a year. In Norfolk and Cambridge the small 
farmers pay their rents with the produce of their poultry. 


ConsTANTINOPLE has thirteen newspapers, Smyrna six’ 
and Alexandria one; Servia eight, and Wallachia and Mol- 
davia four between them. 


A Watcn Sroren sy a Rat.—One night last week 
the overseer of a farm, near Huntly, laid his watch ona 
table in his sleeping apartment previous to going to bed. 
Towards morning he was rosso’ 9 by a crash of something 
that had fallen, and a song Sars. as of something being 

along the floor. He immediately got up, and 
found his watch was gone. He lost no time in pursuing 
the thief, following the direction of the sound, when he 
came upon the watch at the month of a rat’s hole, into 
which the rat had entered, taking with him the whole of 
the guard chain, and was only prevented from taking in 
the watch by the case springing open from the fall, which 
made it require more room than the hole would admit of. 
As it was, the rat did not seem di to lose his prize, 
but kept a firm hold of the guard when the owner tried to 
pull it from him.— Aberdeen Press. 


A Newsrarer Want.—The “Argus” alone consumes 
30,0002. worth of paper a year, and at this moment one of 
the proprietors is constantly on the watch in the bay to get 
the consignments of paper from the incoming vessels, lest 
the newspaper should come to a dead stop. am certain 
that one, if not both, of our local journals will actually be 
compelled to cease publication for a while for want of paper. 
Now, if one considers the immense quantity of paper con- 
sumed in the entire range of the colonies, and then think 
of how vastly the consumption will increase, one is amazed 
that a paper manufactory has not been set up in Australia. 
Let Sydney take the hint. Here is a good opening for 
enterprise ; and Sydney is the enly place in Australia where 
the establishment of the thing is practicable—Sydney 
Herald. 


Post-oFricE YaRn.—A letter was lately put into a 
provincial letter-box, the appearance of which denoted that 
the writer was unaccustomed to the use of stamps, and had 
failed to make one stick at all. He had tried, and had 
vainly tried ; but the inveterate portrait of her Majesty 
would curl up. At last, in despair, he pinned it to the 
envelope, and wrote under it: “Par, provided the pin 
doesn’t come out I” 


Aw Exrraorpinary Catirornian Trex.—A fine 
= a a: = t tree, recently vr ee 
country from ‘ornia, is now growing in the neigh- 
bourhood of Exeter, at the nurse: of Messrs, Veitch. This 
tree, from its extraordinary height and large dimensions, 
may well be termed the monarch of the Californian forest. 
It grows in a solitary district on the elevated slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, at an elevation of 3000 feet from the level 
of the sea. From eighty to ninety trees exist, all within 
the circuit of a mile, and varying from 250 feet to 320 feet 
in height, and from ten to twenty feet in diameter. The 
cones are about two inches and a quarter long, and two 
inches across the thickest part; the trunk of one tree, 
which Messrs. Veitch’s collector, Mr. Lobb, saw felled, was 
perfectly solid from the sapwood to th: centre, and judging 
from the number of concentric rings, its sge has been es- 
timated at 3000 years. Of this vegetable monster, twenty- 
one feet of the bark, from the lower part of the trunk, have 
been put in the natural form in San Francisco for exhibi- 
tion; it there forms a ious carpeted room, and containe 
a piano, with seats for forty persons. On one occasion 140 
children were admitted without inconvenience. 























